Vol. XXVIII, No. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK June, 1926 
COSTUME DESIGN COMPETITION Coptic Textiles. . 48 plates mostly in color. 3 


Oriental Ceramics, 40 plates in color. 

Czecho-Slovachian Embroideries, 34 plates mostly in color. 

Chinese Embroideries, 36 plates in color. 3 

Hindu Embroideries, 38 plates in color. “3 

Egyptian Decoration, 36 plates in color. Pe 

Printed Stuffs of Persia and India, 36 plates in color. 

Japanese Silks, 36 plates in color. ha 

Each plate in a portfolio contains several illustrations. ‘ 

Details of the Competition will be found on the cover of this 
number of the Magazine and the value of the books will’ be 


Here are three pages of illustrations of Oriental garments as 
inspiration for costume design. For the best wrap, coat, dress 
or blouse designs sent in by September Ist, based on one or 
more of these garments, DESIGN-Keramic Studio will give as 
prizes a portfolio of prints, reproductions mostly in color of 
antique textiles, etc. There will be four prizes, the winners 
having a choice of the following: 


found in our special advertisement. , 

4 


Coptic Embroidered Coat Coptic Coat (back) 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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THE MPTPOPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Proverb Design——Mildred Kaiser 
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Persian Coat 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


IT ISNT BY SIZE THAT YOU. WIN OR FAIL 
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DECORATIVE PANEL—N. B. ZANE 


1926 


COPYRIGHT 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. 
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Oriental Coats 
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Fountain in glass 


CERAMICS AT THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


(Sixth Article) 


An outstanding feature of the Paris Exposition was the 
increasing use of ceramics, architecturally, both for interior and 
exterior construction, as well vs for decoration, especially the 
use of glass for really large and important works, such as facings 
of walls, concealed lighting effects, windows, panels, cornices, 
pillars and fountains. Of the ceremics used architecturally, the 
stoneware pavillion of the Sevres Manufacture, the pavillion of 
Rene Lalique and his glass fountain before the Cour des 
Metiers, the sunken garden in gilded porcelain mosaic, were 
perhaps the most notable examples, though everywhere one 
found the use of one or more of these materials in one way or 
another, not in a dilettante way, but seriously, tiled bath rooms, 
dining rooms, courts, walls, with lighting concealed by the use 
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Glass figurine used as a repeat in the 
fountain and representing the Sources 
(Springs) of France 


Glassware by Rene Lalique 
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DESIGN 25 
Engraved Glass Bow! Simon Gete, Orrefors 
P of porcelain as well as semiopaque glass, and even stoneware; 
is dining room tables in glass, the designs showing in relief from ; 
FE underneath, with center fountains displaying colored lightings. 
F The pavillion of Lalique and some of the interiors of the Sevres Pee ey 
pavillion demonstrated that glass could no longer be considered ie 
as too fragile for building purposes, columns, cornices, panels, f 
even foundation blocks or pedestals. Glass Vase Decorated in White Enamel—Maurice Marinot one 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum ah 
Much interest seems to be taken in the development of 
glass both as art ware and tableware. Decorchmont and 
; Marinot have some very interesting effects in semi-opaque x 
pboios: glass for bowls, ete. 
Ne Goupy designs for the Maison Rouard glassware both for 
* table service and interior decoration. The commercial werk 
is interesting for the skill shown in the brilliant colors of the 
. applied enamels, but the designs and colors are too decidedly 
2 applied rather than incorporated with the glass. He shows 
as many pendants with enamel designs applied on both sides, the vi 
te one serving as a background for the other, a rather amusing : 
y effect. His personal work is more artistic, as he uses the 
b . colors in the glass itself. But artistically it is inferior to the 
t work of Decorchemont who shows many interesting color 
a effects in semi-opaque glass with designs in low relief, mostly 4 
in dark coloring. 
Engraved Crystal Vase, Bacchus and Ariadne us 
Engraved Glass Vase—Simon Gete, Orrefors 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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Glassware by Rene Lalique 
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Fountain in Molded Glass 
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Engraved Crystal Vase Head 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


Glassware by Rene Lalique 


Glass Vase a cire perdue, Decorated with Serpent and Ram’s 
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se Vase in pate de verre, green leaves. Modeled by Corette, 
executed by A. Walter 


color ~Francois Decorchemont 
‘ Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum a 
3 as 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


Glassware -Marcel Goupy 
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HOW AND WHY WE STARTED ‘‘YE PAINT POT” 
(Continued from May issue) 
Ida Wells Stroud 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts 


It was our motive to have the magazine express some of our 


ideas on art, and to have the students represented by what they: 


could do rather than by reproductions of their photographs, for 
real ability means more than mere personality. 

The real hard work was to get advertisements enough to pay 
our printer’s bill. 

All not serving on some other committee were to solicit 
them. In this, our first year students helped nobly. 

To be sure, the school was more or less disordered while all 
this was going on, but it was the first week in May, our annual 
exhibition was over, and there were but six weeks left in which 
to produce our initial number of ‘‘ Ye Paint Pot,’”’ with all new 
hands and no information from previous: years to fall back on. 

We did it in five weeks, so you must see that meant quick 
work and what has finally developed into a slogan for our spring 
term, “The magazine first.’”’”, The regular school program is 
carried out by all when not working on or for the magazine. 

In previous years the attendance had fallen off much during 
this six-weeks term, and it was difficult to keep up the enthu- 
silasm to the end; since the advent of Ye Paint Pot all this was 
overcome and students work right on to the end, because no 
one wants to leave before it comes out. 

A small print shop was found in the neighborhood, and from 
it we received an estimate that seemed reasonable, and the 
shop was so near that some one could run in often to see if all 
was going on in our way. The linoleum cuts had to be mounted 
on blocks to make them type high. 

We made up our dummy allotting just eleven pages to 


advertising and fourteen to articles and illustrations. A wee 
beginning, but ‘‘ great oaks from little acorns grow.” 

With only a cover and a dummy to show, our assistants 
sallied forth in search of advertisers. One of the first was given 
by the Domestic Art Rooms and was paid in advance; then others 
followed. Our workers called upon all with whom we deal. 
The art supply shops, the restaurant where our annual banquet 
is served, the photographer who takes the class picture, the 
florist who decorates for us at Commencement time and all the 
Tea Rooms in the neighborhood where we take luncheon. 
Some students had fathers in business who patronized us and, 
to make a long story short, we had enough to pay the printer’s 
bill when it was presented. We had five hundred copies made 
and the sale of most of these, at fifteen cents each, gave us a 
nice balance to leave in the bank to start the next number. 
Right here is where we decided that it should be an annual 
instead of a monthly magazine. Being quite conscious of our 
many weaknesses we inserted the following at the end of one of 
our articles. 

“May ‘Ye Paint Pot’ grow in grace as well as in pages, and 
wax strong in spirit until it becomes a power for good to all.”’ 

We trust that this is coming true, for each number surely 
has grown in size and pages and it is to be hoped in the quality 
of its illustrations, to say nothing of the price which is now up to 
twenty-five cents per copy. Some of the Editors in Chief who 
have done splendid work for the cause are Mr. Leonard Hocking 
and the Misses Mildred Kaiser, Gladys Peck and Catherine 
Abel. Much could be written about how we are growing up and 
of our many trials and tribulations as well as joys and triumphs, 
but we are just showing some of the covers and illustrations 
hoping that they will speak for themselves. 
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Designs by Students for ‘‘Ye Paint Pot’”’ 
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VICTOR RECORD 


VISIT QUAINT 


WHITE STAR 
STEAMSHIP LINE 


\ Designs by Students for ‘‘Ye Paint Pot”’ 
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Designs by Students for ‘‘Ye Paint Pot”’ 
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Bowl with Basket--Mae St. Denis 


Background—Black paint. Leaf forms—2 parts Grass Green, | part Pale Green, i 
Basket and center band-—Iqual parts Violet No. and Violet No. 2. Small flowers—Azure Blue. 
Large center flower—Yellow dark with Orange Red center. Small berries—Bright Blue. 


Bowl—C. E. Berentz 
Black, Black. Dark Grey, Yale Blue. Light Grey, Egyptian Blue. White, 2 Canary Yellow, }2 Grass Green, All Enamels eof 
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COMPOSITION 
Walter Isaacs 
University of Washington, Seattle 

_ composing, one finds himself playing at a game in which he 

juggles the feelings of his audience; he ruffles them or 
smooths them, keys them up or keys them down, supports them 
or drops them, leading them at times with anticipation toward 
an experience, and surprises them at other times with a sudden 
turn, which checks them suddenly. 

The observer is willing to be juggled — he comes for that pur- 
pose, he enjoys the game, and will even pay the juggler. One 
enjoys having tricks played on oneself if they are the right kind 
of tricks. For the best results the man in the audience ought 
to be fairly well up to the trick. If it goes over his head he will 


be annoyed, perhaps incensed, and may even become violent. 


If it is too easy for him he loses interest in it. The healthiest 
situation is that in which the trick just borders on being too 
much for him, and keeps him tiptoeing, for he will then learn to 
master it and go on to others more difficult. 

The juggler on the other hand enjoys the whole affair more 
than the onlooker. He has the fun, not only of knowing how 
the trick is done, but of doing it, and there is a great difference 
there. He may get paid in addition, —if he is a good collector. 

The composer is a great solver of problems. He likes to 
make situations just for the sake of controlling them. He 
separates two objects so as to be able to unite them again. He 
adds sweet and counteracts it with sour. He fills the cup and 
then empties it partially. Being a great trifler he charges his 
mind often and is the greatest time waster in history. 

As the composer plays this game with the observer he carries 
on a process of addition and subtraction. The thing that he 
adds and subtracts is an irritant. He applies it to correct dull- 
ness and takes it away to relieve pain. He manipulates sensa- 
tions, adding stimulants when needed and throwing in a counter 
irritant, here and there. 

Stated in terms of materials, the artist adds and subtracts 
contrasts. That is his only means of affecting his audience. A 


Composition by Victorio Edades 


spot on the canvas makes a contrast. It may be a contrast of 
black against white, or one color against another, or even a 
rough texture against a smoother one, but in any ease it is only 
a means of attracting the attention of the observer to a particu- 
lar region of the canvas. 

A number of such attractions inevitably arrange themselves 
in one form or another, and this is where the juggling comes in, 
for the artist must assume control of these attractions and 
determine their arrangement. This decision as to the arrange- 
ment brings in the first step in classification because the artist 
in his effort to move toward fine forms must proceed by one of 
two methods, or by their combination: he may rely on the inven- 
tion of abstract forms, and on the inventions of other artists, or 
he may seek suggestion at nature’s sources. It is apparent that 
the larger part of art has been created by the combination of 
these two methods of procedure. Perfect organization abounds 
in nature in individual growing forms, but it would be a limited 


Compositions by Mabel Ducasse 
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method of composition that depended entirely upon the repre- 
sentation of ready made forms in nature. 

The adjustment, then, between representation and abstract 
design has, throughout history, been a problem of serious con- 
cern for the artist. From the more arbitrary design of the 
primitive Italians to the naturalism of the Dutch there have 
been many kinds of emphasis. 

Ordinarily one thinks of selecting the model and then of 
arranging it, as would be done in painting a portrait, but this 
should not be the mode of procedure in every case. In compo- 
sition it is better to begin with a notion of the kind of arrange- 
ment desired, and then think of selecting models to correspond 
to that plan. In this kind of composition the natural forms are 
used to enrich the artist’s conception, while in the case of the 
other method the artist adapts himself to a given motive as a 
starting point. 

Walter Crane is very emphatic on this point in his treatise 
on design. He says that a designer should begin with an 
abstract line scheme, which he may allow to grow into natural- 
istic forms as it develops, as if, for example, a curving line were to 
suggest a vine and its branches evolve into tendrils and flowers. 
This is the opposite from the process of starting with a selected 
form, such as a flower or fruit, which would be repeated to form 
a pattern. 

This last method in design has been used to excess in this 
country and with great harm. It keeps the cart before the 
horse, and starts the designer off with the wrong mental set. Of 
course one may say that the method does not matter, that only 
results count, and that a skilled artist can use either method; 
but it puts the emphasis jn the wrong place, and restricts growth 
by limiting the creative faculty at the outset, which is just the 
time when freedom counts most. As the design advances, its 
ultimate character becomes more and more fixed. 

[It is at the very beginning that the artist creates most freely. 
Designs are usually made for some specific application and as 
such their forms are more or less marked out at the beginning. 
That js enough restriction on the creative designer without the 
further limitation of a given motive which must in turn be fitted 
into the given space. ‘There is little chance left for the artist’s 
self expression. 

All of this grows out of one law of construction which we all 


Studio Interior by Mrs. Eugenia Worman 


Alfreda Storm 


take for granted but which we are prone to forget. It is no 
more than the old truism that the whole of a thing is more 
important than its parts. In terms of composition it follows that 
the location of a part is more fundamental than its refinement. 

Failing to observe this cardinal principle, the academies of 
the nineteenth century were led into gross errors. This was 
Bouguereau’s chief fault. The majority of other professors of 
the French and German academies of a generation ago were only 
slightly in advance of him in this respect. They imitated 
Raphael’s finish without his composition. A contemporary 
teacher of painting in Paris tells his students that an eye 
properly placed is better than a neatly finished eye out of place. 
Is not this what Wm. Morris Hunt meant by telling his students 
to “Chop it out with an ax and sandpaper it afterwards.’’ Had 
more people heeded his advice we might not have had so many 
corrections to make when Cezanne’s influence appeared. 
Putting this law into effect has been a large part of the mission 
of the best of the modern artists. 

The relation of the parts to the whole means, in pictorial 
composition, the manner in which the rectangular space of the 
canvas Is filled. 

In practice it means that much attention should be given to 
the preliminary skeleton outline of the plan of composition. 
The common error is to leave the preliminary plan too quickly, 
and attempt to add interest to a dull beginning by enriching it 
with details, and intense color. If the decorative designer 
begins working with a sharp point on smooth paper, it is enough 
to arouse suspicion. He will be in danger of becoming absorbed 
with the quality of details too soon. Fine materials sometimes 
make a pitfall for the designer. This may be responsible for the 
fact that there is much poor design in etching; the process is 
too interesting. Witness the same situation in batik. After all 
there is something to be said for the “paper trained” designer. 
Drawing in sand with a crooked stick would be good discipline 
for some designers. 

The first divisions of the original space determine the possi- 
bilities for the later development of the composition. In fact, 
the whole space is not only the first thought of the designer but 
the last as well, for the value of the last small accent must be 
measured in terms of its effect on the whole. Its effect must 
permeate the entire space as completely as a chemical element 
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goes into asolution. The designer is trained to see the whole of 
spaces, and to be as responsive to a change in any quarter as an 
orchestra director is to the variations in the tone of each instru- 
ment. The control of the entire effect is impossible if the com- 
poser focuses his attention on parts of the canvas for long 
intervals. 

As the composer considers the rectangular space of the 
canvas, he has open to him two general possibilities as to forms, 
viz.: those which would agree with the given space, repose being 
the result, or those that are contrary to it, energy being the 
product. 

He will therefore play with the two ideas, and probably will 
end with having some repetition of the space character, and 
some opposition to it. Even in the most extreme case the form 
will not be entirely discordant with the space. How much dis- 
cord should there be? How much agreement? The answer will 
depend much upon the personality of the composer. He may 
be a willful person who goes about the problem with whirling 
curves and sharp angles. He perhaps has the heritage of 
Rubens and Michael Angelo. Or, again, as a juggler, his tricks 
may be more subtle and less spectacular. He may love quiet 
more than noise. Verticals and horizontals would predominate. 
Perhaps he draws inspiration from Della Francesca. 

If he is a student it is very important that his free choice in 
this matter shall not be interfered with. The lily should not be 
blamed for not being a rose. / 

But whoever composer may be he must to some extent 
handle both repose and action. Whether he be blonde or 
brunette, aggressive or passive, the fundamentals of design 
will be the same. Rhythm will be rhythm, and balance, unity, 
and variety will remain as they always have been. They are as 
permanent as human nature and also as variable in their 
manifestations. 

When the artist finds these fundamentals elusive, they will 
be found to be objectified in their purest form in the human 
figure,—the perfect composition. It embodies the principles of 
design in their finest form. Balance of volumes appears in the 
finest adjustment; the color is arranged in most select manner; 
and line has the maximum of grace and power. | 

What the painter will see in the human figure most clearly 


will depend upon his own 
nature, upon whether’ he 
prefers stimulants or seda- 
tives. Whatever he sees is 
to be used as material for 
composition, material with 
which to fill space. All the 
while he will be playing at 
a game, which has no excuse 
for being, except that it is 
the most interesting game in 
the world. 
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Figure Composition by Mrs. Eugenia Worman : 


Study Without Model 
by Mabel Ducasse 


Textile Design-—Everett Blauvelt 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers 328 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


FOR TEA AND TOAST 
NE of the popular things for special service is the ‘tea and 
toast”? sets which may be obtained in several different 
shapes, one of which is suggested in the design given for our 
problem for this month. They are such convenient affairs for 
serving refreshments, providing a place for sandwiches or cake 
and the like, which relieves the mind of the fear of landing such 
items in one’s lap. They are also especially happy things for 
use in the sick room. The dearest old lady I know enjoys her 
morning cup of coffee and bit of toast served comfortably in bed 

on a set which is the loving work of a friend. 

The design given for your consideration, while it is a repeat 
is not a very formal one, being very free in its treatment. This, 
as you have perhaps observed, is the trend of modern decora- 
tion. In studying Peasant Art we have learned many things. 
One of the outstanding qualities which is ever present is the 
manner in which they repeat with infinite variety. The spac- 
ings are uniform but they rarely exactly repeat a motif. All 
sorts of little variations appear which result in an interest which 
the monotonous rigid repeat can never have. If you have 
access to the \fuseums or Libraries, study some of these things 


~and you may verify this fact. It has been demonstrated many 


times in the fine VWuseum reproductions DESIGN-Keramic 
Studio” has published from time to time. 

If by chance the worker prefers the set having a perfectly 
round plate this same design may be easily adapted to it. 
Divide the plate into four sections. Use two of the large motifs 
and place the smaller floret similar to it on the divisions between 
the large ones. By stretching the sprays of small leaves a trifle, 
the design may be fitted in with little trouble. 

The cole ; used for the painting are Lemon Yellow, Apple 


Green, Deep Blue Green, and Royal Blue. The proper brushes 
are small square shader No. 4 and small pointed painter No. 4, 
also a square shader No. 6, if you wish a tinted border. Trace 
and transfer the pattern to the china and outline with India ink 
in the usual way. Rub this down to a faint grey line with fine 
sand paper before proceeding with the work. This is to be done 
in what we call flat color, that is, without modeling. I am con- 
vinced that china painters have neglected this branch of work 
entirely too much. A recent exhibition more strongly than 
ever convinced me of this. After seeing masses of enamel piled 
high on table ware, much of it badly executed, and some of it 
poorly fired, one turned with positive relief to the china more 
delicately treated in flat color, a few lovely examples of which 
were shown. The refinement of this was very much in evidence 
against the crudeness of the other. This crude sort of thing of 
course has its place for the porch or outdoor meal, or the 
bungalow in the woods or by the sea. I think that in our desire 
as decorators to do the unusual or bizarre thing, we often over- 
step that line of good art which applies to “fitness to purpose.” 
The average home calls for the thing of refinement in color and 
treatment, and so let us remember that in planning our work. 

Flat color work seems to bother some pupils, but the main 
fault lies in not charging the brush well with the paint. Do not 
use too much medium in the mixing to begin with or the color 
will be poor and thin. Work the brush well into the color, 
turning and pressing and spreading it until the brush is well 
filled. If a lighter tone is wanted work the color out of the 
brush upon the palette until the quality desired is obtained. 
Lay on the color with a clean sweep of the brush, avoiding any 
working back into or fussing over it. Just a little practice will 
enable one to catch the trick. A few brush strokes showing is 
permissible, we do not want machine-like perfection, but above 
all things the color should be flat and clean. 

The round flowers are done with Lemon Yellow used rather 

(Continued on page 40) 
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goes intoasolution. The designer is trained to see the whole of 
spaces, and to be as responsive to a change in any quarter as an 
orchestra director is to the variations in the tone of each instru- 
ment. The control of the entire effect is impossible if the com- 
poser focuses his attention on parts of the canvas for long 
intervals. 

As the composer considers the rectangular space of the 
canvas, he has open to him two general possibilities as to forms, 
viz.: those which would agree with the given space, repose being 
the result, or those that are contrary to it, energy being the 
product. 

He will therefore play with the two ideas, and probably will 
end with having some repetition of the space character, and 
some opposition to it. Even in the most extreme case the form 
will not be entirely discordant with the space. How much dis- 
cord should there be? How much agreement? The answer will 
depend much upon the personality of the composer. He may 
be a willful person who goes about the problem with whirling 
curves and sharp angles. He perhaps has the heritage of 
Rubens and Michael Angelo. Or, again, as a juggler, his tricks 
may be more subtle and less spectacular. He may love quiet 
more than noise. Verticals and horizontals would predominate. 
Perhaps he draws inspiration from Della Francesca. 

If he is a student it is very important that his free choice in 
this matter shall not be interfered with. The lily should not be 
blamed for not being a rose. / 

But whoever composer may be he must to some extent 
handle both repose and action. Whether he be blonde or 
brunette, aggressive or passive, the fundamentals of design 
will be the same. Rhythm will be rhythm, and balance, unity, 
and variety will remain as they always have been. They are as 
permanent as human nature and also as variable in their 
manifestations. 

When the artist finds these fundamentals elusive, they will 
be found to be objectified in their purest form in the human 
figure,—the perfect composition. It embodies the principles of 
design in their finest form. Balance of volumes appears in the 
finest adjustment; the color is arranged in most select manner; 
and line has the maximum of grace and power. | 

What the painter will see in the human figure most clearly 


will depend upon his own 
nature, upon whether’ he 
prefers stimulants or seda- 
tives. Whatever he sees is 
to be used as material for 
composition, material with 
which to fill space. All the 
while he will be playing at 
a game, which has no excuse 
for being, except that it is 
the most interesting game in 
the world. 


Figure Composition by Mrs. Eugenia Worman Ee 


Study Without Model 4 
by Mabel Ducasse 


Textile Design —Everett Blauvelt 
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DESIGN 37 


BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers 328 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


FOR TEA AND TOAST 
NE of the popular things for special service is the “tea and 
toast”? sets which may be obtained in several different 
shapes, one of which is suggested in the design given for our 
problem for this month. They are such convenient affairs for 
serving refreshments, providing a place for sandwiches or cake 
and the like, which relieves the mind of the fear of landing such 
items in one’s lap. They are also especially happy things for 
use in the sick room. The dearest old lady I know enjoys her 
morning cup of coffee and bit of toast served comfortably in bed 

on a set which is the loving work of a friend. 

The design given for your consideration, while it is a repeat 
is not a very formal one, being very free in its treatment. This, 
as you have perhaps observed, is the trend of modern decora- 
tion. In studying Peasant Art we have learned many things. 
One of the outstanding qualities which is ever present is the 
manner in which they repeat with infinite variety. The spac- 
ings are uniform but they rarely exactly repeat a motif. All 
sorts of little variations appear which result in an interest which 
the monotonous rigid repeat can never have. If you have 
access to the \luseums or Libraries, study some of these things 


‘and you may verify this fact. It has been demonstrated many 


times in the fine Wuseum reproductions “* DESIGN-Keramic 
Studio” has published from time to time. : 

If by chance the worker prefers the set having a perfectly 
round plate this same design may be easily adapted to it. 
Divide the plate into four sections. Use two of the large motifs 
and place the smaller floret similar to it on the divisions between 
the large ones. By stretching the sprays of small leaves a trifle, 
the design may be fitted in with little trouble. 

The colors used for the painting are Lemon Yellow, Apple 


Green, Deep Blue Green, and Royal Blue. The proper brushes 
are small square shader No. 4 and small pointed painter No. 4, 
also a square shader No. 6, if you wish a tinted border. Trace 
and transfer the pattern to the china and outline with India ink 
in the usual way. Rub this down to a faint grey line with fine 
sand paper before proceeding with the work. ‘This is to be done 
in what we eall flat color, that is, without modeling. iam con- 
vinced that china painters have neglected this branch of work 
entirely too much. A recent exhibition more strongly than 
ever convinced me of this. After seeing masses of enamel piled 
high on table ware, much of it badly executed, and some of it 
poorly fired, one turned with positive relief to the china more 
delicately treated in flat color, a few lovely examples of which 
were shown. The refinement of this was very much in evidence 
against the crudeness of the other. This crude sort of thing of 
course has its place for the porch or outdoor meal, or the 
bungalow in the woods or by the sea. I think that in our desire 
as decorators to do the unusual or bizarre thing, we often over- 
step that line of good art which applies to “fitness to purpose.” 
The average home calls for the thing of refinement in color and 
treatment, and so let us remember that in planning our work. 

Flat color work seems to bother some pupils, but the main 
fault lies in not charging the brush well with the paint. Do not 
use too much medium in the mixing to begin with or the color 
will be poor and thin. Work the brush well into the color, 
turning and pressing and spreading it until the brush is well 
filled. If a lighter tone is wanted work the color out of the 
brush upon the palette until the quality desired is obtained. 
Lay on the color with a clean sweep of the brush, avoiding any 
working back into or fussing over it. Just a little practice will 
enable one to catch the trick. A few brush strokes showing is 
permissible, we do not want machine-like perfection, but above 
all things the color should be flat and clean. 

The round flowers are done with Lemon Yellow used rather 

(Continued on page 40) 
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DESIGN 


Ethel Campbell Hilda Putziger Josephine Dubiel 


CLAY PROBLEMS FOR THE SCHOOL 
Ceramic Course at Syracuse University 
(Fourth Article) 

The Tall Vase or Lamp Base 


Adelaide A. Robineau 


' HE tall vase is built practically in the same manner as 
A the low bowl, only that now the student, having had some 

experience, should endeavor as much as possible to dispense with 
; the profile or the wheel in trueing up the form. The main point 
; to be emphasized in the tall piece is that the inside must also 
te, be carefully trued up as each two inches is added, for soon it will 


he difficult to reach inside with hand or tool to fill hollows or thin (| 


places, and a well built piece should be as true on the inner sur- 
face as on the outer. With the low bowl! surplus thickness can 
be scraped out at any time, but in a tall piece the surface must 
< be kept smooth and even and all surplus taken from the outside 


as the work progresses. ‘Too great inequalities of surface lead 
to cracking, besides adding unnecessary weight and clumsiness. 
Frequently the base has a hole about the size of a large pencil 


- through the center of the bottom, to admit cord for electric 
fs fittings. In the case of the student making a stand for the 
lamp, the cord passes between the feet of the stand. The latter 


MARI! FLOASSER j May GAROWER Tane cone, \ Wart 


Marie Elsasser May Gardiner C. Jane, Moore Irene Wall 
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Naomi Layton Calvin King 


is built in practically the same manner as the low bowl, the 
bottom serving for the top of the stand and the feet being cut 
out of the rim which is built up of inch thick strips. When this 
is leather hard, the stand is turned right side up and a depression 
of about a quarter to a half inch deep, leaving a quarter of an 
inch upright rim, is cut out, large enough for the vase to set 
securely in it. A hole should be made through the center of the 
stand, so that the cord may pass through. The stand usually 
has three, four or five feet which are carved in harmony with the 
vase design, sometimes modeled into grotesque animal! or other 
forms. 

The tall vase also gives opportunities for modeled handles, 
and for cover, if desired, but this is a study in itself and difficult 
for beginners. 

Before hand building the tall vase a diagram should be 
drawn, as for the low bowl, with four different shapes in the first 
column and variations in the others, from which the best may 
be selected for building. This is the best of practice in training 
the eye to the subtleties of line and proportion. 

For this problem the tall vase is considered as being com- 


Donorny FLORENCE FLEMING 


Dorothy Barbour Florence Fleming 


Luis Dimanest Howt 


Lois Demarest Carol Howe 


posed of two parts, the bowl and the neck. In making the 
variations the bow] may be larger or smaller, wider or narrower, 
higher or lower. The neck may be varied in the same way in 
proportion to the bowl. For instance in the diagram, in the 
first row the neck is about one-third the height of the vase; in 
the first variation the neck is nearly one-half the height but 
practically the same width in proportion to the bowl; in the 
second the neck is very short and narrow; in the third it is short 
and wide. 

There are few rules for composing a good form, it is greatly 
a matter of feeling but it may be safely asserted that the rule of 
balance of areas applies here as in all design. There should be 
the main area and the subordinate, smaller ones, which should 
vary sufficiently for interest. The widest diameter should 
always be sufficiently above or below the center to make a pleas- 
ing contrast of proportions, except in a perfectly round, apple 
shaped or oval form which corresponds to a symmetrically 
balanced design. Sharp angles, either in or out, should be 
avoided, and the area of the neck should always be quite sub- 


ordinate to that of the bowl. 


Doris King Harriet Gramlich 
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40 DESIGN 


‘Continued from page 37) 
delicately and shaded from a deeper tone at the edge to the 
white of the china in the center. The dots and the stamen are of 
Royal Blue. Wipe out the line of the stamen with toothpick and 
cotton before applying the blue. The bell shaped flowers are 
Deep Blue Green also used rather delicately and shaded from 
deeper tone to very light at the top. The leaves, with the 
exception of the small sprays, are of Apple Green. These are to 
be shaded in the same way from full color at the edge to white 
in the center. The small spot in the center is Royal Blue. The 
small leaves are not shaded but painted in solidly with Royal 
Blue. The bands are of this also, and it is used on the handle of 
the cup. If preferred, the space above the design on the cup 
and the outer rim of the plate may be tinted. Use a very light 
ivory for this. Trenton Ivory used delicately is excellent. No 


outline has been used but on the second painting all the colors 


are strengthened at the edges of the various forms without 
carrying any more up over the rest. Blend any hard edges with 
a clean brush slightly oiled. If an outline should be greatly 
preferred do not outline with one solid color, as for instance, 
Black. Outline each section with the color used in the painting. 
The effect is much softer and more interesting. 

There are a few “‘do nots” with which to sum up: 

Do not use too much painting medium for this flat work. 


There must be sufficient to make the color workablt but not 
wet. Properly laid it will appear quite dull very soon. Do 
not attempt to lay the color without working it well into the 
brush first. Do not go back into it when once laid. The color 
should be very clean and not fussed over. The design may be 
‘arried out in several different color schemes giving the worker 
a chance for original expression. 


DECORATIVE PANEL 


(Color Supplement) 
N. B. Zane 
University of Oregon 

We are offering a color supplement this month in the form 
of a decorative landscape study which includes a lettered scroll 
as part of the design. The composition emphasizes the placing 
of tall, rhythmic, abstract mountain forms, lower in height as 
they approach the foreground, and carrying a sequence of color 
tones both in warm to cool and in values as the masses come for- 
ward. This panel is suggestive of treatment for many nature 
themes in verse or prose. The origina! was rendered in the new 
Prang Tempera Colors, all suggestion of modeling being con- 
fined to foreground tree forms. 


{ 
/ 
Tray—-Wood Morgan 
Flowers, Night Blue and Yale Blue. Stems and small leaves, Dark Green, Large leaves, Bright Green. Background, elvory. 
Band around edge, Night Blue & 
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